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Abstract 


This article examines the response of the leading British socialist H. M. Hyndman to the British 
empire. It suggests that historians have provided an oversimplified and inaccurate account of 
that response, despite the significance and influence of his critique. This article examines 
Hyndman’s analyses of empire in greater detail, considering many more public and private 
sources. It charts the chronological development of his response, examining the context, 
comparing his views with those of other British and continental socialists, Marx, and the ideas 
of ‘new imperialism’ generally. The article ultimately argues that though Hyndman’s response 
evolved, with changes of direction missed by historians, he would remain a constant critic of 
his imperial world. 


Despite many on the British left being vaguely internationalist and anti-imperialist, 
some individuals and groups have been identified as having nationalist and imperialist 
tendencies. Chief among these is H. M. Hyndman (1842-1921), who established 
Britain’s first avowedly socialist party, the Social Democratic Federation (S.D.F), and 
was one of the key figures of the ‘socialist revival’ that occurred in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century. This article suggests that this is far too simplistic 
an interpretation of an important political figure, whose criticisms of empire were 
significant and influential. The ‘socialist revival’, of course, also coincided with the rapid 
growth of empire territorially and, in the nation’s mindset, with a wave of ‘new 
imperialism’. Britain’s imperial project was infused into the everyday lives of ‘ordinary 
people’; there was an inescapable imperial presence. Sometimes this presented itself as 
‘gung-ho’ jingoism, sometimes as avid anti-imperialism, sometimes as neither. Yet, 
empire was there, as Catharine Hall and Sonya Rose have noted: ‘[it] affected the 
everyday in ways that shaped what was “‘taken-for-granted” and thus was not necessarily 
a matter of conscious awareness or deliberation .. . empire was just there — out there. 
It was ordinary’.' British socialists, therefore, had no option, though some historians 
would disagree, but to respond to imperialism generally and to the British empire in 
particular. 

Historians have long accepted the varied patriotisms and nationalisms that the 
individuals and organizations of British and continental socialism exhibited in their 


! C. Hall and S. Rose, ‘Introduction’, in At Home with the Empire: Metropolitan Culture and the Imperial World, 
ed. C. Hall and S. O. Rose (Cambridge, 2006), pp. 1-31, at p. 21. This view is contested by some, e.g. B. Porter, 
The Absent-Minded Imperialists: Empire, Society, and Culture in Britain (Oxford, 2004). 
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response to empire. For some, such responses are seen as natural, Shelton Stromquist 
concluding that as the revival also coincided ‘with the high tide of late nineteenth- 
century nationalism .. . [socialist] politicians and theoreticians inevitably framed their 
project in national terms’.’ Ruth Kinna has demonstrated that William Morris built his 
socialist ideal on a form of nationalism that centred on the notion of fellowship.* 
David Howell, meanwhile, has noted the patriotic motive behind the naming of the 
Independent Labour Party (I.L.P), the largest party of the ‘socialist revival.’ In 
Rhiannon Vickers’s examination of Labour’s foreign policy, moreover, she has 
suggested that this was natural as ‘the founders of the Labour Party ... and the party 
they created were marked by Britain’s position in the world’. Kenneth Morgan and 
Austen Morgan, biographers of Keir Hardie and Ramsay MacDonald respectively, have 
also shown how they responded by seeking to forge a national form of socialism.’ 
Similar conclusions have been drawn when examining Hyndman. 

History has not been kind to Hyndman, however, and he now stands as a caricature, 
central to which is his perceived response to empire. The examinations of his response 
to empire, nationalism and internationalism have been almost entirely negative, 
suggesting that he stood apart from the attitudes of his fellow British and continental 
socialists. Indeed, only Gregory Claeys, in a section in his recent monograph Imperial 
Sceptics, has produced a positive assessment of Hyndman.’ He effectively counters 
much of the historiography discussed below by outlining a variety of Hyndman’s 
opinions on particular aspects of the empire. However, they are viewed in isolation, 
with little on the evolution of his ideas or on how or why Hyndman changed 
direction; while it is not made clear how he affected or was influenced by the wider 
movement — all aspects covered by this article. 

Keith Laybourn has thus expressed the belief held by many that Hyndman was 
‘intensely nationalistic’.'° As such, for Bill Baker, he promoted a ‘socialism that had a 
strong colouring of nationalism’.'' Vickers argues that he tended ‘to support an 
independent nationalism rather than any creed of international working-class 
solidarity’, and Kinna that he ‘demonstrated the ease with which socialists could lose 
sight of internationalist goals’. For many, therefore, this nationalism perverted his 
socialism. Thus, for Raymond Challinor, ‘proud to be British, Hyndman looked with 
disdain at all aliens’.'’ Anna Vaninskaya, moreover, has suggested that he ‘failed to escape 
the slide into chauvinism’, a view supported by Geoffrey Foote who believed that his 


? For an overview, see P. Ward, Red Flag and Union Jack: Englishness, Patriotism and the British Left, 1881-1924 
(Woodbridge, 1998); G. Claeys, Imperial Sceptics: British Critics of Empire, 1850-1920 (Cambridge, 2010). 

° S. Stromquist, “Thinking globally; acting locally”: municipal labour and socialist activism in comparative 
perspective, 1890-1920’, Labour History Rev., Ixxiv (2009), 233-56, at p. 236. 

* R. Kinna, ‘William Morris and the problem of Englishness’, European Jour. Political Theory, v (2006), 85-99. 

> D. Howell, British Workers and the Independent Labour Party, 1888-1906 (Manchester, 1983), p. 293. 

€ R. Vickers, The Labour Party and the World, i: the Evolution of Labour’s Foreign Policy, 1900-51 (Manchester, 
2003), p. 16. 

7 K. O. Morgan, Keir Hardie: Radical and Socialist (1975), pp. 203-14; A. Morgan, J. Ramsay MacDonald 
(Manchester, 1987). 

* For a reassessment of Hyndman, see M. B. Morris, ‘H. M. Hyndman and the development of British 
socialism: a reputation reassessed’ (unpublished University of Lancaster Ph.D. thesis, 2010). 
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‘Marxist terminology concealed a crude national chauvinism’.'* It is Hyndman’s views 
regarding the British empire, though, on which most assessments have been centred. 
Hyndman’s first academic biographer suggested that he ‘was a strong believer in 
the maintenance of the British Empire’. These sentiments have been echoed by 
Walter Kendall: ‘a Tory at heart, Hyndman retained all his life ...a certain belief in 
Britain’s imperial mission’.'° Markku Ruotsila has suggested that he ‘profiled himself 
as an English nationalist and imperialist who expected the British Empire to serve as 
the leader of the coming socialist world state’.'’ Martin Crick has commented 
on Hyndman’s ‘jingoistic tendencies’, while others have taken this further: 
E. P. Thompson noted how ‘the note of jingoism [always] ran underneath the 
surface’;'? Kenneth Morgan has suggested that Hyndman ‘always had a jingoistic 
streak’; and Eric Hobsbawm concluded that ‘Hyndman attempted to impose his 
imperialism’, a ‘racialist’ imposition, on the S.D.F” For the majority of historians, 
Hyndman’s supposed nationalism, imperialism and jingoism did not sit well with his 
socialism and few would disagree with John Callaghan’s conclusion that he ‘contrived 
to combine his own non-socialist views ... whether anti-Semitic, chauvinist or 
imperialist . . . with an insistence that only the SDF represented true socialism’.” 
Hyndman’s response to imperialism and the British empire, therefore, has been 
presented by the vast majority of historians as one of unqualified support for the 
maintenance and enlargement of the empire. Most historians have failed to recognize 
the complexity of his views, invariably taking their lead from a select number of 
Hyndman’s contemporaries with whom there was often discord and dispute. These 
assessments, moreover, have remained couched in particular terms, focusing on 
nationalism, patriotism, jingoism and imperialism as singular, unproblematic concepts. 
This study moves away from both the traditional assessments and the traditional 
terminology. It suggests that these assessments are too simplistic an interpretation of a 
politically significant figure. Furthermore, they have often failed to engage with the 
complexity of the views on patriotism, nationalism and national identity, failing, as 
Miles Taylor has noted, ‘to separate their study of patriotism in the past from their own 
attitudes to patriotism in the present’.” Indeed, they remain a contested set of ideas for 
those on the left, meaning that this is still an important debate. In moving away from 
those assessments, this article examines Hyndman’s analyses of empire in much greater 
detail, considering many more public and private sources, and charts the chronological 
development of his response to empire. It illustrates how his position evolved, 
demonstrating the movement from a position of particular anti-colonialism to one of 


1 A. Vaninskaya, ““My mother, drunk or sober”: G. K. Chesterton and patriotic anti-imperialism’, History of 
European Ideas, xxxiv (2008), 535-47, at p. 543; G. Foote, The Labour Party’s Political Thought: a History (1985), 
p. 21. 

5 C. Tsuzuki, H. M. Hyndman and British Socialism, ed. H. M. Pelling (Oxford, 1961), p. 2. 

'© W. Kendall, The Revolutionary Movement in Britain, 1900-21: the Origins of British Communism (1969), p. 4. 

'7 M. Ruotsila, ‘H. M. Hyndman and the Russia question after 1917’, Jour. Contemporary Hist., xlvi (2011), 
767-87, at p. 769. 

!8 M. Crick, The History of the Social Democratic Federation (Keele, 1994), p. 64. 

" E. P Thompson, William Morris: Romantic to Revolutionary (New York, 1976), p. 295. 
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general anti-imperialism, a change of direction missed by many historians. Hyndman’s 
analyses are placed in their context, and his views compared with those of other 
British and continental socialists, the ideas of Marx and the ideology of ‘new 
imperialism’ generally. Ultimately, it argues that though Hyndman’s response evolved, 
he remained a constant critic, to varying degrees, of his imperial world. 


In the eighteen-sixties and early eighteen-seventies Hyndman, as a Tory radical, was 
undoubtedly an advocate of the maintenance and extension of the British empire. 
He later recalled how ‘I was an Imperialist in those days, believed in the beneficent 
influence of the British flag and the glories of British rule all over the world, 
considering, indeed, that our expansion was good alike for governors and governed’.™ 
Such political and ideological starting points are no doubt from where some of the 
negative assessments of Hyndman stem. From the mid eighteen-seventies, however, 
Hyndman began to reassess his response to empire and became a consistent critic 
of British colonial rule in certain countries within the empire. Claeys, in his study of 
Hyndman, has suggested that the influence of Positivism on him was central to this 
change in direction and there are clear similarities in their approaches at this stage. 
However, beyond the closeness in their assessments of empire there is little direct 
evidence that Hyndman was inspired by Positivists.” The majority of his criticisms of 
empire were also adopted by the Democratic Federation, the party Hyndman formed 
in 1881, which became the S.D.F in 1884. Many radicals, indeed, were initially attracted 
to the federation because of its attacks on particular aspects of British rule abroad: 
it championed Home Rule for Ireland, had a strong commitment to Indian 
independence and condemned British involvement in Egypt and the Sudan. The two 
imperial issues, however, that brought Hyndman the greatest public recognition were 
Ireland and India. 

The Irish question dominated the federation’s early activities, overshadowing its 
domestic propaganda. This undoubtedly reflected popular concerns with Ireland, the 
Home Rule debate and the concomitant political expediency of tapping into such a 
debate. It organized demonstrations in favour of Home Rule, including one with an 
estimated 30,000 in attendance. Hyndman became a prominent figure in Irish reform 
organizations, in particular those concerned with land reform, reflecting his radical 
roots. He was a member of the Irish Land League and when the National Land League 
of Great Britain was formed he served as a member — the only English one — on its 
executive. He also developed close relationships with leading figures in the Irish reform 
movement, in particular Michael Davitt, with whom he maintained a life-long 
friendship. Davitt would actively campaign on Hyndman’s behalf, for though ‘he 
[Davitt] was not a Socialist ... he wanted Home Rule in Ireland, and 
Mr Hyndman would vote for Home Rule’.”° 

The Irish struggle for reform and, more dangerously for imperial authorities, the 
calls for Home Rule, were drawn upon by other nationalists and anti-colonial 
resistance movements throughout the empire in their own attempts to break from the 
rule of Westminster. Many British imperialists, therefore, believed that ‘Irish nationalism 
contained the “seeds of imperial decay”, and if unchecked would inevitably stimulate 


* H. M. Hyndman, Further Reminiscences (1912), p. 151. 
3 Claeys, pp. 140-59. 
% Manchester Guardian, 8 Jan. 1906. 
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separatist ambitions in every part of the empire’.”’ The Irish model for parliamentary 
and extra-parliamentary pressure was taken as the pre-eminent one for anti-colonial 
struggle elsewhere in the empire, especially India.” Consequently, Davitt classed his 
country as the ‘nursery’ of ideas on land reform and nationalization.” Nevertheless, this 
meant that Ireland was moving, albeit slowly, to Home Rule of its own accord and its 
people had a prominent voice in Britain. Consequently, Hyndman began to reduce his 
Irish agitation. Instead, drawing on his Irish experience, particularly the calls for Home 
Rule, he moved his focus to India, which from the early eighteen-eighties dominated 
his critiques of the British empire. Indian peasants neither had a prominent voice in 
Britain nor was the country moving away from colonial rule — Hyndman hoped to 
provide the former. Moreover, the suffering of the native population and the iniquities 
of the system were deemed to be much greater in India, demanding immediate 
attention. The shift in focus also reflected his understanding of the role that each 
country played in the empire. Ireland was of political significance, whereas India was 
of economic significance; the latter, therefore, was of much greater importance to the 
committed Marxist. 

British rule in India was to remain Hyndman’s béte noire. In 1881 he promised the 
leading Indian nationalist Dadabhai Naoroji that ‘I will not give up in India’ — a 
promise he never broke.*” Hyndman had begun his analysis of British rule in India in 
the mid eighteen-seventies, publishing his first study in 1875, where he upheld the 
claims of native Indians to recover provinces that were in the possession of the 
British.” He undertook further study on India, stumbling across Naoroji’s book, The 
Poverty of India, which had a very significant impact on his thinking. He acknowledged 
this in a letter to Marx in 1881:‘I want you very much to meet Mr Dadabhai Naoroji 
to whom I am much indebted for facts and ideas about India’. Hyndman’s studies on 
India not only brought him to the attention of Marx, they brought him national 
attention as an ‘Indian reformer’ and, most importantly, pushed him towards socialism. 

Between his first publication on India and the formation of the Democratic 
Federation, Hyndman wrote voluminously on British rule there, publishing in a variety 
of mainstream publications.” After the federation’s formation and the subsequent 
broadening of his political interests, Hyndman’s output on Indian affairs decreased, 
though he still published widely on the subject. Indeed, his last publication on the 
region, The Awakening of Asia, was published in 1919 just two years before his death. 
Moreover, though he published less, the impact was greater. Hyndman claimed that his 
pamphlet, The Unrest in India (1907), for instance, was ‘translated and recited in nearly 
every Indian language’.** Furthermore, he addressed hundreds of meetings on British 
rule in India. He noted to his fellow Indian reformer Wilfrid Blunt that ‘we have held 
big meetings ... in several Halls in different parts of London and we have also had 


7 H, Brasted, ‘Indian nationalist development and the influence of Irish Home Rule, 1870-86’, Modern Asian 
Stud., xiv (1980), 37-63, at p. 43. 

3 An Irish Empire? Aspects of Ireland and the British Empire, ed. K. Jeffery (Manchester, 1996). 

? E, Boehmer, Empire, the National, and the Postcolonial, 1890-1920: Resistance in Interaction (Oxford, 2002), p. 83. 

% Hyndman to Naoroji, n.d. [1881] (R. P Masani, Dadabhai Naoroji: the Grand Old Man of India (1939), 
p. 200). 

`% H. M. Hyndman, The Nizam of Hyderabad: Indian Policy and English Justice (1875). 

* Amsterdam, International Institute of Social History (hereafter I.I.S.H.), Marx/Engels papers, D/2393, 
Hyndman to Marx, 10 Feb. 1881. 

` For a list of those publications, see Morris, pp. 312-17. 

** Chichester, West Sussex Archive (hereafter W.S.A.), Blunt MSS., box 30, Hyndman to Blunt, 28 July 1908. 
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splendid meetings in Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester’. Indeed, at the latter he ‘had the 
most crowded and enthusiastic audience I had ever addressed’, noting that ‘when we 
remember that India does not directly concern, or does not seem to concern, the 
workers of England I think this is creditable to them’. He finished by informing Blunt 
that ‘we have meetings this month in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Birmingham X2 
... I propose to speak myself at all these meetings’. Hyndman felt the need to 
publish and agitate widely as he believed that there was ‘a complete conspiracy of 
silence in the English press as to the utter sin we are bringing about in our great 
dependency.” His most important attempt to break this ‘conspiracy of silence’ came 
with an article published in 1878 in the Nineteenth Century,“The bankruptcy of India’, 
which caused much controversy.” 

In this article Hyndman used Naoroji’s statistics to illustrate how ‘the famines that 
have been devastating India are in the main financial famines’. They were caused by the 
‘drain’ of India. He suggested that British rule drained £21,000,000 annually from the 
country and that ‘our present rule in India is warranted to perpetuate famines ad 
infinitum. The spots which bring them about are those in our administration — not 
those of the sun’.” India, therefore, was ‘gradually being bled to death’.*’ This meant 
that ‘the natives of India are growing poorer and poorer’.”” In taking such a position 
Hyndman believed British rule had brought no benefits to the Indian people. Marx 
and Engels had seen Britain’s ‘mission’ in India as destructive and constructive, 
Hyndman saw it as solely destructive. For Marx, British rule in India had destroyed the 
old Asiatic society, laying ‘the material foundations of Western society in Asia’, an 
Indian nation state.*’ He also gave an impressive list of the progressive, modernizing 
and unifying effects of British rule, which would lead to the evolution of the capitalist 
stage: 


[Political] unity ... will now be strengthened and perpetuated by the electric telegraph. The 
native army, organised and trained by the British drill-sergeant was the sine qua non of Indian 
self-emancipation ...The free press is a new and powerful agent of reconstruction ...a fresh 
class is springing up, endowed with the requirements for government, and imbued with 
European science. 


However, Marx believed that native Indians would not ‘reap the fruits of the new 
elements of society’ until the ‘ruling classes [in Britain] have been supplanted by 
the industrial proletariat’, or until the Indians had ‘thrown off the English yoke 
altogether.” 

In seeing only the destructive side of British rule, Hyndman gave a greater agency 
to the Indian people and was in advance, in this regard, of Marx and Engels. Engels, 
for example, wrote in 1882 that the Indian people could not be trusted with immediate 
self-governance as ‘the countries inhabited by a native population ... must be taken 
over for the time being by the [European] proletariat and led as rapidly as possible 
towards independence." Nevertheless, Hyndman suggested to Marx that ‘from India 


3 W.S.A., Blunt MSS., box 30, Hyndman to Blunt, 1 Apr. 1897. 

°° W/S.A., Blunt MSS., box 30, Hyndman to Blunt, ro June 1897. 
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° Labour Leader, 16 March 1895. 
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will come our first shock’.“* He clearly believed that some form of revolution was 
imminent. He predicted that ‘a well-organised rising of the whole population will 
sweep aside for ever the greed and iniquity of British rule in Hindostan’, with the 
mutiny of 1857 serving as an example of the possibilities of this. Hyndman failed to 
elaborate further on the mechanics of change; he believed that revolution might 
be peaceful or violent, top-down or bottom-up, a peasant revolt or directed by the 
Western-educated political elite. This was a deliberate vagueness; he did not want to 
discourage any parties who might lead a revolution. Hyndman does seem to have 
leaned towards peaceful change though, as can be seen in his calls for Home Rule. 

Initially, as a partial remedy to the drain, Hyndman had advocated ‘a native state 
under British supervision’, embracing decentralization as an ideal form of government 
for India under the existing circumstances.“ A year later, with the publication of 
England for All, Hyndman took this a step further. Here he suggested that ‘there are in 
India, as in Ireland and at home, two policies, the one of mock freedom and real 
oppression, the other of beneficent and steady progress’ and, as such, ‘we have . .. to 
prepare the many peoples of India for self-government.“ This remained a consistent 
call for ‘self-government’. In 1886 Hyndman wrote that ‘our constant endeavour must 
be to secure ... the self-government of the immense population under our control’. 
Moreover, ‘if we cannot keep India, save by inflicting perpetual impoverishment and 
starvation upon an increasing number of the population, then we cannot leave the 
country too soon’.** From 1881 to his final publication on India in 1919, Hyndman 
remained committed to ‘self-government’ for the country. In doing so, he stood apart 
from the majority of critics of British rule in India, socialist or non-socialist. 

Hyndman was certainly not the first prominent critic of British rule in India. 
Throughout the history of contact between Britain and India there had been 
prominent individuals who had raised their voices in protest at such rule, while 
championing the rights of native Indians. This tradition had begun with Burke in 
the eighteenth century, had been carried on by liberal utilitarians in the early 
eighteen-hundreds, and continued in the pro-India activities of M.Ps such as John 
Bright and Henry Fawcett (who earned the sobriquet ‘Minister of Parliament for 
India’), with their mantle assumed by Charles Bradlaugh.*” Yet in 1881, when 
Hyndman was advocating ‘self-government’, others had not. They may have defended 
Indian interests and called for some reform, but that did not mean the devolution of 
power to the Indian people. Only in 1885 were further calls made for some form of 
self-rule: Sir Henry Cotton called for it in New India, while Wilfrid Blunt did the same 
in My Ideas about India. At this point, though, neither Cotton nor Blunt were 
advocating Home Rule — here Hyndman stood alone. 

Hyndman also stood apart from his peers in the British socialist movement who did 
not call for ‘self-government’ in India, despite echoing calls for reform. Hyndman had 
persuaded them of the need for reform, but not for Home Rule. In 1905, for instance, 
Keir Hardie moved a formal resolution in parliament where he urged that the 
‘educated Indians must be given a larger share in the administration of their 
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homeland’, not ‘self-government’.*’ Hyndman also stood apart from many reformers of 
Indian origin. When the Indian National Congress was established in 1885, it passed 
only moderate resolutions, none of which demanded self-rule or independence, while 
the loyalty of the congress to the empire was emphasized.”' In 1886, meanwhile, 
an Indian newspaper, Mahratta, remarked that ‘to demand Home Rule might be 
premature’. Indeed, the All-India Home Rule League was not formed in India until 
1915, and then by the Irishwoman and committed socialist Annie Besant. Hyndman 
was exceptional in his clear, consistent and, most importantly, early calls for Indian 
‘self-government’. As such, to call him a ‘chauvinist’, who regarded all aliens with 
‘disdain’, seems quite wide of the mark with regards to India. 

Hyndman’s analyses of British rule in India remained economic, focusing on the 
drain and bankruptcy of the country. It was this analysis that the Socialist Review would 
refer to as the ‘Hyndman school’ on the ‘problem of Indian poverty’.? Thus, it was in 
economic terms that Hyndman attempted to justify reform to the working man: ‘India 
unfortunately has little interest for the people; but we can get at them by showing that 
the same class — the capitalists — which is ruining you also ruins our workers’.”* In this, 
by 1897, he believed he was enjoying some success, writing to Blunt that the people 
‘are now slowly learning how it is that famine is an inevitable necessity under our rule 

. it is the duty, I think, of everybody to endeavour to avert the catastrophe by 
making the truth known to our countrymen’.” His focus on economics, though, 
neither precluded nor diluted the emotional revulsion that Hyndman felt towards 
British rule in India. It was thus ‘the greatest crime which has ever blackened the 
annals of the human race’, and ‘the greatest and most awful instance of the cruelty, 
greed and short-sightedness of the capitalist class of which history gives any record’.”° 

In forming their overly simplistic view of Hyndman’s attitude to empire historians 
seem to have ignored not only what he wrote, but also the reaction of many of his 
contemporaries. The Labour Prophet, for example, suggested that ‘when the history of 
these times comes to be written ... Mr Hyndman . .. [will be regarded] as the man 
who for years stood almost alone in his far-sighted advocacy of the cause of our 
Indian fellow-subjects’.°’ The Labour Leader, despite frequent opposition to Hyndman, 
echoed such sentiments: 


We all agree in our cordial tribute to Hyndman’s persistent and courageous humanity in his 
strong endeavour to place before the British public the truth about India — the wholesale 
robbery and blinding tyranny which officialism so obscures. As an object-lesson in the evils of 
Capitalism, the record of British India stands unrivalled. And the grip with which Hyndman 
has fastened on to it does credit to his head and heart.” 


The Keighley Labour Journal, moreover, showed the widespread influence of Hyndman’s 
stance on British rule in India: ‘for the past twenty years he has given special study 
to India and her misgovernment by Englishmen and it is a pity he is not in the 
House of Commons to voice the woes and call attention to the wrongs of the 
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down-trodden to the millions of that woe-stricken land’. Perhaps those in parliament 
also recognized this: the house of commons committee on Indian finance invited him 
to give evidence, an invitation which Hyndman declined, however, claiming that his 
material was ‘second hand’ as it was not based on personal observation.” These 
reactions not only question the historical reputation bestowed upon Hyndman, but 
also indicate the impact of his ideas. His studies had marked a large step forward in his 
conversion to socialism, for they ‘prepared my mind to accept the true solution’; his 
influence and exceptional stance, though, also prepared the minds of many others.°' 
They resulted in a change of direction in his approach to empire too — one of a 
number missed by historians — seeing him critique British imperialism more generally, 
rather than just specific examples of British colonial rule. He formed a critique that 
remained economic, but one which understood empire as a source for the perpetuation 
of capitalism rather than focusing on the withdrawal of wealth from the colony. 


The early eighteen-eighties saw Hyndman extend his criticisms of British colonial 
rule in specific countries to the entire British empire. He expressed his desire to the 
advocate of a ‘Greater Britain’, Sir Charles Dilke, that ‘I rejoice to believe that I may 
live to see the end of the imperialism of the pirate and ship-scuttler’.* He articulated 
the essence of his criticism in a letter to Leo Maxse, the ultra-Tory editor of the 
National Review: ‘imperialism and economic domination abroad are incompatible with 
democracy and Socialism at home’.® This was expanded upon in a letter to Blunt: 
‘imperialism and genuine democracy are quite incompatible. When we recognise that 
we shall, perhaps, recover from our degeneration in some degree. At present we are a 
nation of pirates in decay’.“* Hyndman was also able to influence his party in this 
direction and the S.D.F would become consistently critical of the British empire.” 
Moreover, his influence stretched further, for he was the first British socialist to offer 
an anti-colonial critique in Marxist terminology. In developing Marx’s ideas, Hyndman 
provided a framework of analysis that many in the movement adopted and developed 
in their own critiques. This section outlines these analyses from the eighteen-eighties 
and eighteen-nineties, focusing on the economic and political strands of his nationalist 
conception of socialism. In doing so, it suggests that Hyndman advocated a free, 
federated commonwealth of nations under the supervision of Britain to replace the 
current colonial system, partly because he considered it the best way to end the 
iniquities of colonial rule and partly because he saw it as the best way to bring about 
socialism on an international basis. 

Economics underpinned Hyndman’s criticisms of British colonial rule. However, 
along with the economic dimension there was also a political dimension which ran 
parallel in his critique. He demonstrated not only a link between imperialism and 
capitalism, but also between imperialism and democracy — or, rather, the lack of it. In 
developing and advancing Marx’s ideas, though, Hyndman could not start from a 
Marxist theory of imperialism. As Victor Kiernan has noted, ‘it cannot be said that they 
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[Marx and Engels] arrived at anything like a systematic view of imperialism’.% What 
is clear, however, is that Marx had linked Britain’s economic miracle to the growth 
of its empire, deeming capitalism to be inherently expansionary, with imperialism 
integral to that expansion. This expansion would transform the non-capitalist world ‘in 
its own image’, with capitalist relations of production reproduced everywhere.” Thus, 
following on from Marx, Hyndman and the S.D.F saw the connection between the 
spread of commerce and imperial expansion as the starting point for their critique of 
British colonial rule more generally. 

Hyndman saw colonialism as the last hurrah of capitalism, the means by which the 
capitalist system was seeking to prolong its own life. The S.D.F’s newspaper, Justice, 
pointed out that ‘colonies ... simply mean an extension of the capitalist system’.” 
This, in turn, granted a ‘renewed lease of life to Capitalism’. The rapid growth 
of colonies was inevitable and was driven by capitalists trying to operate in an 
ever-shrinking home market: ‘Ask any manufacturer or merchant in England what is 
the chief need of the time, and he will say, almost without a moment’s reflection, that 
we must open up new markets; that the old outlets are choked up; and that 
competition has reached such a pitch that something must be done’.” In part, then, 
Hyndman opposed the expansion of British colonial rule on the grounds that it would 
provide capitalism with the resources and markets necessary for its survival and 
sustained growth. This association of imperialism and speculative capitalism would 
become commonplace in the early twentieth century, as seen in the studies of 
J. A. Hobson and the Marxist critiques of Lenin and Rosa Luxembourg. It is clear, 
though, that such a link was already common currency. It had been recognized as early 
as the eighteen-twenties, was perpetuated in mid century and had been taken up by 
British socialists at the end of the century. Hyndman thus regarded Britain as ‘the 
vampire of nations, the master of a system which forced foreign countries to exhaust 
alike their soil and their inhabitants by paying heavy tribute for loans to the capitalist 
class of Great Britain’. Britain’s imperial mission, therefore, needed rescuing from 
capitalist exploiters. 

In perceiving such a need Hyndman was not yet anti-imperial and his calls for 
Home Rule were limited to India and Ireland. His criticisms of British colonial rule, 
moreover, did not preclude support for some form of imperial rule or the institution 
of empire, highlighting the separate economic and political dimensions to his critique. 
Therefore, Justice could declare that ‘we are for Empire too, in a sense — a voluntary 
association of free peoples’.” The word empire, however, was used in a progressive 
sense, with care taken to distinguish it from ‘commercial imperialism’, attacked for 
its economic exploitation. The version of colonial rule that Hyndman advocated saw 
the empire as a co-operative commonwealth, which would consist of free, federated 
nations under the ‘supervision’, as opposed to rule, of Britain. The co-operative 
commonwealth’s duties were to take over the imperial functions that were previously 
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the preserve of private enterprise (capital). To call for a ‘voluntary federation of free 
and self-respecting peoples’ did not mean the subjugation of these individual nations 
to the excesses and exploitation associated with British colonial rule.” Rather, 
such nations would exist as equals, especially in trade; undoubtedly, though, Britain 
would remain, for Hyndman, the most equal of them all. This form of colonial rule 
also represented the most effective means for the attainment of socialism on an 
international basis. Herbert Burrows, a leading figure in the S.D.F, echoed Hyndman, 
suggesting a federation of ‘free democratic peoples who have realised the dignity of 
true national life as but the means to the great end of international harmony and 
co-operation’.” Empire was seen merely as a milepost on the road to international 
socialism. This commonwealth of nations would act as a conduit for socialist 
ideas, while spreading British liberties and democratic ideals, thereby creating a 
class-conscious international proletariat who would bring about social revolution 
throughout the empire. Ultimately, it was through the institution of empire that a 
socialist Britain would enlighten the empire and beyond. 

In making such calls for a co-operative commonwealth, Hyndman’s analysis was 
undoubtedly underpinned by a nationalist interpretation. Within his free and federated 
empire, he gave special prominence to the Anglo-Saxon or Celto-Teutonic nations and 
peoples. Hyndman first voiced this bias in England for All: 


Surely those who are in favour of a unity of all peoples, who hold that in the near future the 
men who have hitherto worked for others will see that in common action lies the hope for 
humanity, cannot fail ere long to understand that the first step towards this great end must be 
a closer union of peoples of the same race, language, and political traditions, working together 
for the good of all portions of that noble federation. 


He promoted socialism as an Anglo-Saxon mission, desiring that ‘in time to come the 
great English speaking democracies of England, Australia and North America, may 
find a common understanding, which will enable them to secure peace and justice 
throughout the civilised world’.” It seems difficult, as historians have noted, to 
reconcile Hyndman’s socialism and critique of ‘commercial imperialism’ with his free 
and federated empire and privileging of Anglo-Saxon nations. Norman Etherington, 
for example, has suggested that special prominence constituted a ‘national and racial 
assertion’.” In the last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, Hyndman did 
not feel the need to justify his imperial policies, for though he stood apart from many 
in attacking empire, he was also influenced by some commonplace ideas in a number 
of the conclusions he drew. 

The socialist movement in late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Britain 
operated in an era when a hierarchy of nations and races was regarded as fact.” 
Hyndman and his fellow socialists, for the most part, were influenced by such 
prejudices, though without embracing them as fully as most. Dora Montefiore, a 
member of the S.D.F, noted in her memoirs how as a consequence she ‘found it a 
difficult and troublesome task’ to get the workers to ‘realise that their fellow workers 
of a different colour are used to keep down the white workers’ wages and as a 
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consequence, the cause of the coloured worker is, in the last resort, the cause of the 
white worker’.” Nevertheless, as the British socialist movement developed it followed 
Hyndman’s lead, especially in terms of the Anglo-Saxon nations. Keir Hardie, for 
instance, predicted in the Labour Leader that 


with free government in South Africa, America, Canada, and Australasia, there would arise a 
huge federation of English-speaking peoples which would police the whole world ... Each 
unit comprising it must be free and self-governing, and enter the federation of its own free 
choice.*” 


Another member of the I.L.P., meanwhile, justified his position by commenting that 
‘it is neither Nationalism nor Chauvinism which makes me feel that Socialism cannot 
do without the Anglo-Saxon race’.*! 

The assessment of a nation’s capacity for self-rule was also often caught up in such 
racial discourse. Some had the ‘racial’ capacity for democracy, others did not. Hardie, 
for instance, would use such rhetoric to support his case for Indian ‘self-government’ 
in 1909: ‘let it not be forgotten that the Indian people are of the same Aryan stock as 
ourselves ... this fact has a very important bearing on the question of how far the 
Indian people can be trusted with the right of self-government.” Paul Rich has noted 
that this racial discourse was ‘defined especially in terms of notions of common 
Anglo-Saxon racial origins in the colonies of white settlement’. This reflected the 
commonly held ‘belief that British parliamentary liberties were a product of 
Anglo-Saxon tribal institutions which had been carried down through the centuries 
and British imperial mission to spread freedom and justice to other, more backwards 
parts of the world’.*’ Thus, the prioritizing of the Anglo-Saxon peoples in Hyndman’s 
new empire reflected contemporary racial beliefs. Imperialism, by its very nature, relied 
on this fantasy of the superiority of one race over another and it is perhaps striking 
that Hyndman and his fellow socialists infrequently commented on the fate of Britain’s 
black African subjects. It also reflected the belief that Britain and other Anglo-Saxon 
communities had already gained, and had the capacity for, political liberties, which had 
been denied to the rest of the world. It was this conception that underpinned the 
political element of Hyndman’s critique of empire at this point. Therefore, he would 
note that ‘we, perhaps, alone among the peoples can carry out with peace, order and 
contentment those changes which continental revolutionists have sought through 
anarchy and bloodshed’.** 

By allocating Britain the foremost role in the Anglo-Saxon mission to spread 
socialism throughout the world, Hyndman was also aiming to ‘anglicize’ it. In doing so, 
he was intending to show how socialism was not foreign to Britain, as many critics 
claimed. Socialism was thus presented as a civilizing mission, a British liberty exported 
to the rest of the world. Many British socialists, therefore, formulated their socialism 
within a construct of the British nation, a safeguarder of liberties. Socialism may have 
been seen as international, but that did not preclude the nationalism on which its 
adherents’ conceptions of empire were built. They saw no contradiction in basing 
their socialism and policies concerning colonial rule on the constructs of British 
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national identity and internationalism. Hyndman outlined this position in a letter to 
Leo Maxse: ‘we are inter-nationalists not anti-nationalists’.*° Bruce Glasier, moreover, 
later reinforced that position: ‘internationalism does not involve the extinction of 
nations, but the brotherhood of nations’.*° This was put in rather different terms by 
one contributor to the Labour Leader:‘my people, of dear, dear England. We Socialists 
have the right to love England, because we do not love England narrowly and alone 

. the capitalist has no Fatherland’.*’ It was clear that Hyndman construed his 
federation of nations as being built on such a ‘brotherhood’. 

That internationalism did not preclude some form of nationalism was not a 
uniquely British idea; many continental socialists agreed. Jules Geusde, a leading French 
socialist, suggested that ‘we shall at no moment forget that at the same time as being 
internationalists we are Frenchmen and patriots. Patriots and internationalists, these are 
two titles which our ancestors of the French Revolution knew how to link nobly’. 
Moreover, in championing French socialists’ patriotism, Geusde was also invoking 
native traditions in the same way British socialists had. It was only seen as natural, 
therefore, that in the Second International, socialists should be separated into national 
groupings. Once again, in advocating such views, socialists were taking their cue from 
Marx and Engels. Marx believed that internationalism was not cosmopolitanism; it was 
built on nations. Nationalism was the necessary condition and prerequisite for the true 
internationalism that would come with the socialist revolution.” Engels, meanwhile, 
suggested that the great national states in Europe were ‘the unavoidable precondition 
for the harmonious international cooperation of the peoples under the rule of the 
proletariat’.”” Put simply, people had to be willing to fight for socialism in their own 
country before it could spread and become international. 

There was also an element of pragmatism to the promotion of the idea of an 
‘empire’ of free, federated nations. The British empire existed and was growing ever 
larger; there was little evidence of decline. Consequently, Hyndman believed that 
socialists should try to use it to their advantage, rather than offering ineffectual and 
passive criticism. The empire, according to John Mackenzie, had created a ‘national 
purpose’, which Hyndman was seeking to appropriate for socialism, desiring an active 
role for socialists within it.” This view was shared with others in the British socialist 
movement. Ramsay MacDonald, for example, noted that ‘a friendly co-operation 
between the Labour Parties in the Empire seems to me, not to be all that is required, 
but an essential first step to a genuine Imperial unity’.” The active role that Hyndman 
advocated, however, neither indicated a call for the expansion of the empire, nor was 
it a call for independence or self-rule for all colonies. Instead, the role of British 
socialists was to facilitate social revolution throughout the empire, thereby aiding the 
development of his co-operative commonwealth. 
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A large number of S.D.E members had actually lived and worked in the 
colonies, while many had been active in the colonies’ respective labour movements. 
This included leading S.D.E members, such as Tom Mann, George Lansbury, 
Dora Montefiore and Ben Tillett, while Hyndman had also spent much time abroad. 
Moreover, the S.D.F was the only British socialist organization to establish branches 
beyond the British Isles: three were formed in South Africa, in Cape Town, Durban and 
Ladysmith; a branch was set up in Gibraltar; and one in India, where Justice was also 
banned.” Undoubtedly, this active involvement in colonial labour movements and their 
personal experiences of empire made it easier for those advocating a free federation of 
nations to envisage the empire as a future co-operative commonwealth. Those who 
believed, like Hyndman, in the possibility of a pan-empire workers’ movement could 
also point to incidences such as that in the 1889 London dockers’ strike, where the 
Australian labour movement saved and sent the very significant sum of £35,000 for 
the workers involved in the dispute. 

Hyndman and his fellow socialists could also envisage a future federation of nations 
based on a model of empire because of their ‘empire-mindedness’. Bernard Porter 
has suggested that the British working class were ‘apathetic towards the empire’ and 
‘sceptical in their attitude towards it’.”* The observations and attitudes of the left, and 
their predominately working-class support, clearly indicate otherwise. Porter exhibits a 
reluctance to acknowledge working-class imperialism and the rhetoric of popular 
politics. Empire and colonial rule were at the forefront of the minds of many among 
the working class and the socialist movement, and there was evidently a considerable 
amount of support for both. One onlooker at the 1887 jubilee celebrations, for 
example, was reported to have said that many years of socialist activity had been 
destroyed on that day.” Indeed, as John Mackenzie has shown in Propaganda and 
Empire, Britons were urged to become empire-minded, creating an imperial culture 
that influenced left and right. Andrew Thompson has echoed Mackenzie, noting that 
though the ‘effects of empire may sometimes have been relatively discrete ... in 
certain areas of public life they were so closely entwined with other influences and 
impulses as to become thoroughly internalised’.”® ‘Empire-mindedness’, however, did 
not necessarily indicate support for colonial rule. It could also accommodate the 
critique of colonial rule from those who were submersed in and equally influenced by 
this imperial culture, as can be seen in Hyndman’s co-operative commonwealth. As 
Catherine Hall and Sonya Rose have highlighted: 


empire mattered to British metropolitan life and history in both very ordinary and supremely 
significant ways: it was simply part of life. This was always recognised ... and contemporary 
critics of empire, while frequently making powerful critiques of the operation of imperial 
power, rarely challenged empire itself.” 


It was normal to think in imperial terms and equally normal, therefore, to find the 
response to empire, be it critical or offering solutions to perceived problems, expressed 
in the same imperial terms. 
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In the last two decades of the nineteenth century Hyndman was a consistent critic 
of British colonial rule. This, however, did not represent a critique of imperialism 
generally, and his solution to the perceived problems of British colonial rule remained 
centred around imperial ideas. Nevertheless, he presented the current imperial system 
as the commercial imperialism of exploitation and campaigned consistently against it. 
These criticisms became the standard rhetoric of the S.D.F and British socialism 
more generally. Hyndman’s critique was constructed in an era when empire was 
all-pervasive, when certain racial beliefs persisted and when the language of empire 
was seen as mostly benign. Thus, his response to empire in part reflected this, though 
with an important underlying anti-imperialism that meant he could transcend such 
views. Hyndman’s solution to the current iniquities of colonial rule, his free federation 
of nations, was also seen by many British socialists as the best way to achieve socialism 
on an international basis. Even so, historians have tarred Hyndman with the imperialist 
brush, while others, such as Hardie and MacDonald, have remained above such 
criticisms. Nevertheless, they all founded their critiques of empire on the same 
nationalist interpretation of it. However, as the international situation altered, so did 
Hyndman’s response to empire, an important change of direction not noted by many 
historians. With the outbreak of the Boer War in 1899 he shifted from an essentially 
anti-colonialist position, which criticized British colonial rule specifically and allowed 
for a form of socialist imperialism, to a position that was anti-imperialist, critiquing all 
forms of empire. 


When the Boer War broke out, Hyndman and the S.D.F immediately opposed it. 
As Hyndman commented: ‘there is no excuse for the war at all, either political or 
economic, which will hold water for a moment’. This was not a cynical ploy as 
Norman Etherington has suggested: “as an organisation, the SDF found in the anti-war 
crusade an opportunity for self-advertisement too good to be missed’.” Their 
opposition was a principled stand consistent with their attitudes and opinions. Indeed, 
they had pointed to the possibility of war and campaigned against its outbreak. In 
July 1899, for example, the S.D.F. had organized a demonstration in Trafalgar Square 
to protest against what they perceived to be the policy of ‘practical jingoism’. 
Around 6,000 people attended the demonstration, where resolutions were passed 
which maintained that ‘peace should be preserved at all costs’.'”” With the outbreak, the 
pages of Justice were dominated by and dedicated to the anti-war campaign, Hyndman 
noting that ‘[though] I have worked for the federation of free Colonies among 
themselves and with the mother country for fully two and thirty years ... what on 
earth has that to do with a war of aggression on two petty Republics with a 
population of about as many as Brighton all told?!" He later concluded, in a view 
shared by many on the left, that ‘our attack on the South African Boers was as impolitic 
and injurious as it was immoral and cowardly’.'”” 

Their opposition took numerous forms. Not only did Justice dedicate itself to the 
cause, S.D.F also published anti-war pamphlets, which were an attempt to counteract 
the pro-war establishment press. These pamphlets outlined their position and exposed 
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the truth as they saw it concerning the situation in the Boer Republics. Their stance 
was clear and uncompromising: pro-Boer and anti-war. In January 1900, the S.D.F 
issued its official ‘War in South Africa’ manifesto; appearing in various newspapers, it was 
strongly anti-war. Its force was commented on by Bruce Glasier in his diary: “SDF 
manifesto against the war appears in Manchester Guardian today. It is a fitting and telling 
document — better I expect than our belated ILP one will be’.'°° Such a reaction was 
testament to the influence that Hyndman and the S.D.F and their anti-colonial ideas had 
had on others in the socialist movement. The manifesto, moreover, as well as propagating 
an anti-war message, opposed conscription and demanded a democratically controlled 
army. It concluded that ‘if fight you must, fight here [Britain] .. . take control of your 
own country into your hands’. This constituted, in the words of the manifesto, the way 
of ‘true patriotism’. '* 

The S.D.F arranged a series of anti-war demonstrations once the war had broken 
out, while its members were also speakers at demonstrations arranged by other 
anti-war organizations and often provided stewards for those organizations. Richard 
Price and Bill Baker have both pointed out that S.D.E branches became the key factor 
in the most important anti-war organization, the ‘Stop-The-War-Committee’.'”” One 
particular meeting held on 24 September 1899 set the tone for many thereafter. At this 
demonstration pro-war agitators attempted physically to break up the gathering. The 
anti-war demonstrators were outnumbered and the platform speakers had abuse and 
missiles, including knives, thrown at them. Hyndman was one of the speakers, and as 
the most famous received the most attention. Indeed, he believed that he was lucky to 
be alive, writing to the Daily Chronicle that ‘it was only due to the admirable and 
courageous behaviour of the police that I have the honour of addressing you only 
with sore ribs, a bruised leg and a battered hat to complain of’. This was certainly 
not the only occasion when these anti-war campaigners encountered physical force, 
though not always as potentially lethal, and S.D.E members were at risk whenever they 
participated in any form of anti-war demonstration. 

The S.D.F was supported in its opposition to the war by others from within the 
labour and socialist movement. Richard Price has noted how the working-class press 
was, on the whole, anti-war: ‘it emphasized the casualties and printed many letters 
from soldiers which recounted in full the sufferings of the ordinary Tommy and the 
incompetence of the officers.” Many in the I.L.P. also echoed the anti-war 
sentiments of the S.D.F, with its newspaper, the Labour Leader, condemning the war. '®® 
They regarded the conflict as an attempt to obtain the ‘unfettered exploitation of the 
gold mines of the Transvaal’, drawing the conclusion that the ‘the Boers are in 
the right and we are in the wrong’. Not all in the movement actively supported the 
Boer cause. Robert Blatchford announced his support for the British war effort in The 
Clarion: ‘I am a Socialist . . . but I am also an Englishman. I love my fellow men of all 
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nations ... but I love England more than any other country’.''? Nevertheless, the 
majority in the movement were anti-war. This general response from British socialists 
enhanced their reputation in the eyes of continental socialists. A leading German 
socialist, William Liebknecht, for example, informed Hardie that ‘you and the socialists 
of England have done your duty’.''' There was, however, one sour note to the 
movement’s anti-war campaigning, as many of the analyses of the war from Hyndman 
and other socialists were underpinned and undermined by a consistently anti-Semitic 
discourse. 

Hyndman was, by modern standards, openly anti-Semitic. This was a sentiment 
shared with many of his fellow socialists. The last years of the nineteenth century 
found anti-Semitism on the rise throughout continental Europe, with the Dreyfus 
affair the most infamous example of the period, generating much comment from the 
left and right in Britain and on the continent. Anti-Semitism was also in the ascendant 
in Britain, though less dramatically than on the continent, and found a particular outlet 
in the left’s analyses of the Boer War." Hence, Hyndman blamed the war on ‘the 
butchering Semites’.'’’ His initial response to the outbreak of war had been a full page 
editorial in Justice entitled “The Jews [sic] war in the Transvaal’. Though this article was 
as critical of the war as his other writings, describing it as ‘criminal’, ‘infamous’ and 
‘unjust’, Hyndman also pointed to the centrality of Jewish influence in its outbreak. 
He ironically singled out the ‘true born Britons who are dragging us common 
Englishmen into the war’ as being ‘Beit, Baranto and so on’. Hyndman concluded by 
suggesting that the ruling class, who were ultimately responsible for the war, were run 
by ‘their masters, the capitalist Jew’.''* 

Throughout the war, Hyndman continually returned to the subject of Jewish 
culpability. His most favoured criticism was of the evil influence of the capitalist press, 
and especially its Jewish proprietors. He perceived the Boer War as being the 
culmination of this evil influence. One editorial in Justice commented that ‘their 
[Jewish capitalists] lust for gold blinds them not only to sense of decency, but even to 
common prudence’, and that ‘we cannot but express our detestation of these aliens, 
who in the guise of patriots are engaged in hounding on the Government to a 
criminal war of aggression’.''? As well as providing an anti-Semitic analysis, these 
attacks also built on Hyndman’s already established critique of capitalist imperialism. 
The economic motive for imperialism was manifesting itself through Jewish capitalists’ 
‘lust for gold’. In making the links between Jewish capitalists, economic imperialism 
and the outbreak of war, Hyndman did not stand apart from the British socialist 
movement. 

Paul Ward has concluded that the I.L.P. ‘seemed determined to outdo Hyndman in 
his anti-Semitism’.''® An article published in the ILP News, for instance, noted that ‘the 
most prominent of the jingo organs are owned and financed by stalwart patriots whose 
names have curiously foreign terminations and whose features seem to indicate they 
are of the circumcision’. They concluded that the Jew ‘is the incarnation of the money 
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idea, and it is no exaggeration to say that the Jew financier controls the policy of 
Europe’.'"” This anti-Semitic discourse was also mirrored by other organizations, 
including the Trades Union Congress, who in September 1900 passed a resolution 
condemning the Boer War as one designed to ‘secure the gold fields of South Africa 
for cosmopolitan Jews most of whom had no patriotism and no country’.'"® 
Hyndman’s anti-Semitic rhetoric, moreover, did not just mirror others in the British 
socialist movement, it reflected a long-standing anti-Semitic element within British 
society. A tradition of anti-Semitism masquerading as anti-capitalism had been 
established with William Cobbett and had even been powerfully reinforced by Marx 
when he resided in Britain.’ Indeed, anti-Semitism was just as rampant in liberal 
anti-imperial circles, with the likes of Hobson and Francis Hirst. Nevertheless, 
despite such views reflecting British tradition and resting on Hyndman’s economic 
interpretation of imperialism, this does not make it any more palatable to modern 
audiences, nor did it stop internal differences emerging within the S.D.F as a result of 
this anti-Semitic discourse.'”’ It raised objections from key individuals within the party, 
angered many branches who had strived to forge contacts with the Jewish population 
and negatively affected their political aspirations.'*! The anti-Semitic element to 
Hyndman’s and other socialists’ analyses of the war undoubtedly takes the shine off 
their anti-war campaigning. Moreover, it clearly leaves question marks over their 
proclaimed internationalism. However, it did not stop Hyndman or his fellow socialists 
being appalled by the war itself, and, in particular, by the response of the British 
working class. 

The S.D.F, addressing the working classes, concluded in a leaflet concerning the 
results of the war that ‘the Imperial Vampirism, which is finding an outlet in South 
Africa is opposed to your interests all over the world’.'” Nevertheless, it believed that 
the working-class response to the war had indicated that the majority of them thought 
otherwise. The nature of that working-class response has been debated by many 
historians. David Omissi and Andrew Thompson have summarized the debate: ‘for 
many years, British historians have mined the South African War for evidence of 
attitude towards the empire’. No consensus has been reached though: ‘some have 
suggested that the war is testimony to the popularity of imperialism, while others 
have argued that British working-class support for the empire was more limited and 
conditional than the patriotic rejoicing at the relief of Ladysmith and Mafeking in 
1900 seems to suggest’.'* British socialists clearly took the former view, strengthening 
their critiques of British imperialism, while they were shocked and disheartened by the 
behaviour of celebrating working-class patriots. 

The criticisms of the working-class response to the war from British socialists were 
couched in a discourse of degeneration and decay, with the empire now seen as a force 
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that had corrupted the workers. Justice, for example, described ‘mafficking’ as ‘bestial’.'** 
Hyndman remarked that ‘the display of hysterical and even maniacal joy and 
exuberance on Mafeking night in London surpassed in unseemly indecency anything 
I could have imagined. The whole manifestation spoke of a people in decay’.'” The 
I.L.P. was also moved by this behaviour and its responses invoked the discourse of 
degeneration and decay most strongly. The I.L.P. believed that the Boer War had 
lowered the democratic spirit of the whole nation and, furthermore, debased mass 
opinion. Consequently, the Labour Leader concluded in March 1900 that ‘the war spirit 
had made easy victims among working people’.'*° Bruce Glasier, meanwhile, recorded 
his observations in his diary:‘Am utterly dismayed at this fearful exhibition of rowdyism 
and intolerance. All our civilisation seems to fall away . . . Alas, the people seem to have 
gone back. The Daily Mail and the other great Capitalist and Jewish papers have excited 
madness among them’. Glasier did not attempt to distance the workers from this 
exhibition. He regretted how these jingo crowds had drawn all classes together, with 
‘workmen, poor girls and ladies and gentlemen parading the street and looking for 
pro-Boers’.'”’ Philip Snowden would later recall that ‘I think the jingo spirit was more 
rampant at this time than during World War One’.'* Keir Hardie would write the most 
memorable condemnation of working-class behaviour in January 1900: 


There is something truly pathetic in the spectacle of poor, degraded, underfed wretches 
cheering themselves hoarse over the victories of their country and then creeping back to their 
cheerless homes to gain a few hours pestilential sleep to fit them for the toils of the coming 
day!” 


The Boer War, for many British socialists then, had exposed and hastened the moral 
decay of the British working class. 

The war changed Hyndman’s and the majority of his fellow socialists’ perceptions 
of British colonial rule in particular and imperialism more generally. Indeed, it was also 
to have a wider effect, turning the tables of morality against the imperialists and 
breaking the bonds between patriotism and the left earlier than other historians have 
suggested." For many, it also marked the final point on their conversion to socialism. 
T. A. Jackson remarked, for example, that ‘my final disillusionment came with the Boer 
War. I had not till then found any need to challenge the easy conventional notion that 
the British Empire ... [was] a good working instrument for protecting the natives’. 
However, ‘the Boer War soon revealed itself’ and ‘the conduct of the war soon showed 
in blood and tragedy that those responsible for giving the nation leadership were not 
only savagely greedy, and cynically unprincipled, but incompetent into the bargain’.'*’ 
The war had shown Hyndman, moreover, that any form of empire, be it his 
co-operative commonwealth or current British colonial rule, could only be maintained 
by bloodshed — more shocking now that the victims were white — and by abandoning 
the political liberties that British rule supposedly brought. In that sense, the institution 
of empire and the term imperialism (and by extension patriotism) had become sinister, 
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connoting more than just economic exploitation. Thus, it was also no longer politically 
expedient to advocate a form of imperial rule, for empire had clearly corrupted the 
masses, hastening their moral decay. As such, the empire, rather than an opportunity for 
the advancement of socialism on an international basis, was now seen as a road block 
to the social revolution at home and abroad. The Boer War generated a new response 
to the British empire and to the question of imperialism generally. Hyndman 
shifted from an anti-colonialist position, criticizing British colonial rule specifically and 
allowing for a form of socialist imperialism, to a position that was anti-imperialist, 
where all forms of empire were critiqued. This response came immediately after 
hostilities had ceased and was propagated in an intentionally international forum. 
The Boer War, along with other recent events such as the United States’ embrace 
of imperialism in 1898, had strengthened and solidified anti-imperialist forces in the 
S.D.F, utterly destroying the previously championed idea of a free and federated 
co-operative commonwealth under the ‘supervision’ of Britain. Hyndman now 
suggested, therefore, that ‘Socialism means emancipation everywhere’. In 1907 Harry 
Quelch added that S.D.F policy was the ‘legislative and administrative independence 
for all parts of the Empire’. Hyndman now called unequivocally for complete 
independence for all the constituent parts of the empire. The differentiation of 
people’s and nations’ abilities to rule was abandoned, as was the debate about whether 
nations were ready for change. Instead, the unifying nature of socialism was promoted, 
with the emphasis shifting to the unification of all peoples and nations. This new 
understanding was most succinctly outlined in an S.D.F pamphlet from 1904: 


[as] capital is international; Labour must be international too. Socialism, as the political 
expression of the working-class movement, is international. It is the one international party; the 
one party which is the same in all countries; which ignores the divisions of frontiers, and knows 
nothing of the differences of race, colour or creed.'** 


Hyndman’s new response did not just consist of the abandonment of his co-operative 
commonwealth, it also saw a strengthening of his anti-imperialism. 

Hyndman’s remoulded anti-imperialist critique was first put forward in the 
intentionally internationalist forum of the Second International, the supra-national 
grouping of world socialists. At the International’s Paris congress, held in September 
1900, the delegates decided that an international socialist bureau (I.S.B.) should be 
established. The I.S.B. acted, essentially, as an executive of the International. The two 
British delegates elected to the bureau were $.D.F members, Hyndman and Quelch. 
Hyndman retained his position on the I.S.B., despite challenges from other British 
socialists, which was testament to the prestige he enjoyed among his continental 
colleagues. At the first meeting of the I.S.B. held at the end of 1901 it adopted a 
resolution proposed by Hyndman, which drew attention to ‘the policy of Imperialism’ 
being followed by European countries and the United States. The resolution 
highlighted the worldwide nature of the exploitation. An appeal was made to the 
workers of the world not to be misled by capitalist statesmen and their mouthpieces, 
the capitalist press. Finally, the bureau recommended international solidarity against ‘the 


last and worst form of class domination’.'*° 
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Hyndman’s resolution had clearly struck a chord with the I.S.B. At the 1904 
congress the bureau asked him to produce a report outlining its position on 
imperialism which would be presented to delegates at the congress, a request that 
highlights Hyndman’s influence with regards to imperial matters, and suggests that he 
was central rather than peripheral to the discussion of such matters within the British 
and continental socialist movements. The report, released in pamphlet form by the 
S.D.E and entitled Colonies and Dependencies, clearly showed the effect that the Boer 
War had had on forging the anti-imperialism he now propagated. Hyndman began by 
considering the question of colonization historically, suggesting that from ancient 
times colonization and conquest had been chiefly dictated by economic considerations. 
However, ‘the direct economic impetus’ for colonization was now ‘more apparent than 
ever before, and the course pursued by the most successful colonising and conquering 
power of all, namely, Great Britain, has been from the first due to the direct desire 
for personal gain. The imperial sentiment came in much later’. Indeed, the spread of 
commerce and settlement was ‘more favoured’ by the British system — still invoking the 
older discourse of spreading British political liberties — ‘than by the more rigid military 
and bureaucratic policy adopted by the other nations’. However, British imperialism 
still proved to be a ‘thoroughly profit-mongering Imperialism, even before the word 
Imperialism was used’ — with its newly acquired negative connotations. The outcome 
of the ‘conscious expansion’, therefore, was that it helped ‘to retard the ultimate 
breakdown of the capitalist system’.'*’ Thus, it was clear that socialists, according 
to Hyndman, should take an unambiguously anti-imperialist stance and call for 
independence for all subjugated nations. 

This anti-imperialism was most clearly seen in the conclusion to the pamphlet, in 
which Hyndman declared that 


it is the duty of International Socialists, the only international non-capitalist party, to denounce, 
and wherever possible, to prevent the extension of colonisation and conquest, leaving to each 
race, and creed, and colour, the full opportunity to develop itself until complete economic and 
social emancipation is secured by all." 


This was clearly a supportive call for all those currently under ruinous colonial rule 
and a demand for the end of empire. Colonies and Dependencies marked the high-point 
of Hyndman’s anti-imperialism and was his strongest defence of this newly forged 
stance. It was also the strongest condemnation of British colonial rule generally from 
within the British socialist movement. That it was commissioned by a supra-national 
body, which had wholeheartedly adopted his position, made it even more important. 
From this point on, Hyndman never lost his anti-imperialism and would remain a 
critic of British colonial rule until his death. His last publication on the matter, The 
Awakening of Asia, concluded that ‘self-determination and justice for all races cannot be 
confined to Europe or America’ and called for the ‘frank abandonment of the fallacious 


polity of Imperialism’.'*” 


Traditionally historians have presented Hyndman’s response to his imperial world as 
one that was pro-imperialism, anti-internationalist, jingoistic and, indeed, chauvinistic. 
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This article, however, has demonstrated that this is an overly simplistic interpretation of 
an important political figure. Historians have missed the complexities of Hyndman’s 
views, perhaps clouded by his later patriotism during the First World War, his belief in 
the German menace, his anti-Semitism and the disputes which dogged his relationship 
with other socialists, including those in his own party.'*” Historians on the left have 
also often been guided by their present views on patriotism and nationalism, the 
acceptability of which to socialists has been continually contested throughout the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries. As one contemporary would note, though, his 
imperial policies ‘would have survived the strictest Socialist criticism’.'*' Hyndman’s 
response to empire was neither static, as it has been presented, nor did it have one 
particular focus, maintaining political and economic strands. His response evolved, with 
a number of changes of direction missed by historians, from highlighting the iniquities 
of British colonial rule, especially British rule in India, through a critique that saw the 
solution to this economic understanding of imperialism in shared imperial terms, to a 
stance that deplored all forms of empire and, at the turn of the century, was deeply 
anti-imperialist. Underpinning those assessments was a nationalist interpretation, but 
this neither precluded his internationalism nor his anti-imperialism as historians have 
suggested. On the contrary, he was a fervent nationalist where other nations were 
concerned; not the sentiments of a chauvinist. He was undoubtedly influenced by 
some prevailing views, but with imperial developments his position changed and he 
adopted a consistently anti-imperialist outlook. In doing so he moved away from 
popularly held beliefs, particularly in his opposition to the Boer War and support for 
the Boers, which hardly makes him a jingo. Hyndman did not stand apart from his 
fellow socialists; indeed, his views were in advance of many of theirs, including those 
who intellectually inspired him, Marx and Engels. From 1875, then, Hyndman was at 
all times a critic, in varying forms, of colonial rule; criticism which evolved into 
fervent and consistent anti-imperialism. 
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